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Who that has paid the least attention to the present 
state of pubhc affairs, can hesitate to acknowledge that 
the character and principles of the ministers who enjoy i 
the confidence of the King of England, are objects 
well deserving the serious reflection of his people, and 
of those more especially who are placed by birth and 
possessions at their head ? At home, — the experiment of a , 
scheme of commercial policy, forced upon us by the new 
condition of the world, and judiciously accommodated to 
its altered circumstances, is exposed to equal danger by the 
Tiolence of misinformed opponents, and the indiscreet. 
impatience of its friends; — in our judicial institutiona, 
refonns, wisely confided to men alike eminent for their 
learning and circumspection, and not to be suspected of 
undue attachment to ancient forms and maxims, am' , 
endangered by the hurry and precipitancy of others, ia 
whose eyes nothing that is old seems good, and to whont 
all change appears improvement; — our church establish- 



ment, weakened by ungenerous dissensions among men' 
once associated in a sacred union for its protection, ia 
assailed by a league of economists, jacobins, and infidels, 
who have sworn to raze it to the ground; — our political 
constitution, long looked upon by surrounding nations as a 
firmer bulwark of a people's freedom, than any, of which 
the history of ancient or of modem times preserves a 
moQument, is undermined by the assiduous workings of a 
faction, who hope by a total change in tlie composition of 
one branch of the legislature, to force it into such fre- 
quent contest with the other two, that their existence im 
dignity and credit, may ere long become impossible ; EQcb 
thus a mere cabal of ambitious, desperate, and disap- 
pointed men may be enabled to maintain a temporary- 
distinction, as leaders of a deluded multitude, in a quarrel 
with the aristocracy and the crown. 

Besides these elements of questions of vital interest to 
the peace and happiness of the country, the discussion of 
which cannot much longer be delayed, others of immense 
importance crowd upon our view. The state of our West ■ 
India colonies, and the considerations of policy, of justicEr 
and of humanity, suggested by the growing disaffection of 
one part of their population, and the miserable condition of 
theotber, render the necessity of firm, dexterous, and mode- 
rate interference with the local legislatures, obvious to all 
men ; — the revision of our relations with Asia, and their re- 
adjustment to the present situation of the empire, without 



danger to vested rights at home, and the security of iSore 
important interests in India, will demand the attention of 
government; — our monetary system, interwoven as it is 
with the course of business, which has its origin in the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank of England, and by which 
every branch of national industry is inSuenced, will need • 
much management at their expiration, 

Abroad— the veil is but just drawn from the countenances 
of men who have society like a ball at their feet, and all is 
doubt, and dread, and uncertainty, and confusion. Every 
feature of calamity which presented itself to the prophetic 
fancy of Mr. Canning, when he urged parliament to the 
succour of the oldest ally of Great Britain, and offering up 
a fervent prayer for the success of constitutional government 
in Portugal, explained the duties incumbent on this frei 
and happy country, when the tempest which he dreaded 
should arrive, may already be descried in the distance in 
bold and portentous relief. Scarce a hundred days bav6 
yet dawned since the first blow vibrated throughout 
Europe, and four monarchs are already exiles or de- 
throned. Happy the country possessed of institutions 
alike conservative of order and of liberty; happy the 
prince, who enjoys the respect and attachment of a 
generous and enlightened nation, if he have the advice 
of honest and viituous ministers to direct his councils, 
and promote the great object of all just government-^ 
the well-being of his people. 
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The moment is unquestionably one requiring all the 
resources of civil wifldom in the acts of government* 
Assuredly it is no time for men without judgment or diar 
cretion, honesty or consistency, to be entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs. The people have no longer leisure to 

. he amused by the tricks and antics of a piebald or harle- 
quin administration. They hope to sec the king advised 
by men equal to the emergencies of the crisis, but they 
must have men of character, men likely to command the 
respect of foreign countries, and the confidence of their own. 
It may reasonably be expected that his Majesty will 
not dismiss his present servants, until he has determined 
by whom they are to he replaced. Public men may be 
divided into four parties. The adherents of ministers — the 
high Tory party — the friends of the late Mr. Canning — 

. and the Whigs. Of these, it is admitted on all hands, that 
the first alone, can possibly maintain itself unassisted. 
That the high Tories, or the Canningites, or the Whigs, 
should form an administration of their own friends, capable 
of governing the country for a week, is quite out of the 
question. Give seats in a new cabinet to Lord Eldon, to 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Richmond, the Lords Bex- 
ley, Londonderry, Sidmouth, Winchelsea, and Falmouth ; 
to Sir Edward KnatchbuU, Sir Charles Wetherell, and Sir 
Robert Inglis. Could they meet the new parliament 1 
The nomination of such a ministry would convulse the 
gravity of the Lords, and be received with peals of laughter 
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in the Commons. The support of these noblemen and 
gentlemen, all highly reBpectable from personal character, 
and of unimpeached honour, consistency, and integrity, ia 
public life, would be of the highest value to any adminis- 
tration, which they could join without a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple ; but neither they, nor their warmest admirers, ever 
dreamt of their attempting to conduct the government | 
since their secession from those to whom they were long 
joined in invincible, and to all appearances, cordial co- 
operation. The remnant of Mr. Canning's party, aUvaya 
too insignificant in point of number to aspire to the | 
direction of affairs, have suffered much diminution of their ] 
efficiency, by the melancholy loss of one, whom innume- 
rable private friends, and all public men, unite to deplore. 

Of the three political parties out of place, the WhtgB ! 
alone, whose insatiate appetite for office has been whetted , 
by their late brief enjoyment of its sweets, and who, like ' 
beasts which have once tasted blood, fear neither shame nor 
danger to obtain a surfeit, have stooped to expose their 
meanness to public scorn, offering to serve under any party 
who will forget their past transgressions, and permit them 
to collect the crumbs which fell from the ministerial tables. 
The Duke of Wellington having politely declined th6ir i 
offers, they now address themselves to the high Tories, 
trusting that the colours of the two parties may be blended 
by the mordant of common " honesty" and common hate, 
and professing their willingness to undertake any work, 
however mean or dirty it may be. In proof of their un- 



questioned ataciity to turn their hands to any thin^, thwfi 
commence a virulent attack against the members of tba 
pregent Administration, most of whom have, at one time or 
another, been the objects of their fulsome praise; some of 
whom are still eulogized to their faces, but vilified and 
traduced behind their backs. How are the mighty fallen ! 
The age of chivalry is indeed gone, when they who call 
themselves the friends of Fox, and Grey, and Ponsonby ; 
when the Wentworths, and the Howards, and the Pettya, , 
can descend to arts like these, and, fearing to meet theic 
foes in front, send forth their Irus to spit his venom upoa 
men whom they have owned as the Saviours of thei? 
country. 

But who are the chosen objects of the mendicant's vitu- 
peration? Is the person whom it is now found con- 
venient to represent as having been an advocate of no 
practice or celebrity at the bar, and the most inefficient 
Keeper since the days of Lord Bathurst, the same Lord 
Lyndhurst who, afler having for years filled the high 
office of Attorney- General, with the consentient applause 
of his profession, the bench, and the country, after- 
wards became Master of the Rolls, Lord Eldon still 
sitting on the woolsack ? Is he really the same indi- 
vidual, of whom that most just judge confirmed his former, 
opinion, when in the heat and excitement of party strife, 
he did not hesitate to express his hope that he might 
retain the seals as long as he lived ? Can any intimate of 
Mr, Brougham have so soon forgotten the encomium 



which he pronounced upon Lord Lyndbursl ia Jti'27, 
when he inquired : " Who doubted that the pres^it 
lord Chancellor, though not educated in the Equity 
Courts, was a man of very great legal talents, and of a. 
very strong and independent mind ? He possesses," con- 
tinued the learned gentleman, " a. remarkable power of 
simplifying and dealing with the most complicated ques- 
tions : it is the remark of those who have bad the greatest 
experience in Westminster Hall, that no man knows so 
well how to split and throw away the husk and get at the 
kernel." Of all infirmities to men who speak much, a 
short memory is the aiost inconvenient. Though envy and 
disappointment may efface them from the tablets of his 
own mind, the words of the wise man shall be treasured 
for future ages. All this, to be sure, was said when Sir John 
Leach was sick at the Rolls, and when Mr, Brougham's 
abandonment of the Reforms in Chancery, gave to his for- 
mer zeal the complexion of spleen against " John Lord' 
Eldon," and caused him to be cast off, in the face of the' 
country and the house, by Mr. Taylor, " a virtuous and 
dissatisfied friend." It may be very fit, for aught we know, 
that the Lord Chancellor should be selected from the 
courts in which he is destined to preside, and possiblythat 
the legal and political duties of the great seal be entrusted 
to different persons, While they remain united, it may be 
well for Mr. Brougham to know, that the accompbshmenta 
and acquirements of the present Chancellor, which add 
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grace wui dignity to his exalted office, are not 
Bervable in the same happy union with that intellectual 
acumeQ and profound learning, which he is pleased to 
acknowledge in Lord Lyndhurst. We have Lord Eldon's 
authority for believing that a good common lawyer ma)^. 
with very little diiEculty, acquire famiharity with 
principles and practice ol' Equity; and as long as Chi 
cellora continue to be selected from the King's Bench bi 
the same qualities, which " men of the most experience 
Weatminster-Hair'have long admired in Lord Lyndhui 
may probably be their best recommendation. 

The President of the Board of Control, though enji 
ing ftie high opinion of Lord Grey> and thinking very w( 
of Lord Lansdowne, has always kept aloof from the com- 
pafiionship of the Whigs, and is by them, of all mankind, 
the most cordially detested. Lord Ellenborough has faults 
which he is quite young enough to correct. His tal^ilv 
itre of the highest order, and he has improved them hj 
the extreme of assiduity in his attention to pubhc business. 
Beyond all question, the most graceful speaker in the Houati 
of Lords, (except, perhaps, the Chancellor), his eloquence 
is forcible and impressive. Possessed of an unbounded com* 
mand of language, adorned by much elegance of diction 
and expression, there is a caustic bitterness of sarcasm in 
his manner, which renders him a provoking and formidable 
adversary. These qualities, invaluable in public life, are 
sabject to some capital detractions. His carriage, which 






if not haughty, is high, has, to persons who do not know 
him, much of the semblance of superciliousneaB, .and h« 
labours under an utter inability to conceal his real opinion 
of those whom he knows to be mean and contemptible. 
The worst enemy of Lord Durham could enjoy no better 
treat than was provided by himself, when he, of all thfe 
peers, had the frontless ingratitude to avail himself of as 
base a breach of private confidence as ever transpired, to 
asperse and decry Lord Ellen borough. The calm com- 
posure with which he went through a variety of details 
respecting the Hong merchants, the ad valorem duties, and 
the prices of congou and souchong, ere he condescended to 
notice the soft impeachment of the recreant baron, seemed 
to impart to titat Jleur-de-lis of the coal committee, a more 
correct notion of his own importance than he had hitherto 
been able to obtain even from his friend of Wynyards. 
Since Hector was trailed before his Troy, no si^t so 
piteous as the nightly dragging of poor Lord Goderich 
through the kennel, during the short administrarion of 
Mr. Canning. That punishment was surely greater than 
the offence; but his ridicule of the little Whigs at that 
time for the cringing adulation which they had used to 
attract the notice, and move the pity, of their new dictator, 
is the immedicabile vulnus by which Lord EUenborough 
earned the deadly hate which, as Dr. Lushington generously 
confessed, has pursued him, even in matters not political, 
s he joined the Duke of Wellington's administration. 
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" LiJce the epectres deBcribed by the clai>sic bard, 

wandered in miserable nakedness on the banks of Stya 

expecting to be ferried over" — 

'■ Stabart oranles prinii transmitlere cursum 
TendebKDtque manus rips ullerioris amore." 

If the Whig faction endure for all eternity, they never csi 
forget him or forgive him. 

Mr, Goulburn is no tirst-rate orator, and it is mui 
better for him that he is not, for of all miserable spectacles^ 
an eloquent Chancellor of the Exchequer stumbling over 
impracticable arithmetic is the^moat affecting. Any one 
who remarked the contrast which cerlain specimens of< 
Mr. Robinson's elocution in the year of prosperity extiir' 
bited, when compared with others which occurred aiW' 
the deplorable consequences of the departure from Sir,- 
Robert Peel's bill had well nigh convulsed the country, 
will admit that metaphors and prosopopceias are gross ii)»< 
truders into estimates and budgets. Mr. Goulburn 
ever, an eiicellent financier and man of business, and his 
distinction, as be retorted with honest pride to an illiberal 
sneer from Sir James Graham, was not acquired withou^j 
long and laborious service. The true cause of his unpor 
pularity on the cofe gauche is his adherence, through 
good and evil report, to his friend, Sir Robert Peel. As 
attempt was made last session to run him down on the 
sugai duties bill, which some people professed their inabi- ij 
lity to understand. It is a common finesse of persons who 
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fee) themselves unable to expose a measure, to say they 
don't comprehend it ; as if that circumstance were not quite 
as explicable on the hypothesis that they are dull, as that 
the thing which puzzles them is unintelligible, "Sir, I will 
undertake to find arguments, but not intellect for yon to 
comprehend them," was the only answer vouchaafed by 
Dr. Johnson to a similar impertinence. The measure was 
intended as a relief to the Sugar Colonies, where it was 
Yery well understood, and it's probable enactment hailed 
with general satisfaction. If Mr. Goulburn prefer the 
Speaker's chair to the Exchequer, he has all the qualities 
necessary to adorn it. Who is the Whig candidate for 
the vacancy to be thus created ? Would the new member 
for Middlesex, contest it with Mr. Herries, or Mr, Frank- 
land Lewis? 

Of the Foreign Secretary, it is perfectly clear that the 
sage of " the book of Numbers," the Balaam of the oppo- 
aitioD, knew little hut the name. If we may judge from 
the tone of his inspirations, the ooble lord must have 
acquired much discreditable notoriety, if his true character 
had reached the ears of the learned piophet, who, sent to 
curse the Administration, no doubt prays with all his 
strength, " that his last end may be like to their's," No- 
body who knows Lord Aberdeen, would Lave charged bim 
with unbecoming pretension. It never could have occurred 
to any one, who has ever been within sight of those among 
whom he lires, to think of applying to him the coarse 
ribaldry which has been culled from the common-places of 
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"^i^ttire. Real merit may be screened by opacity, but 
will not be eclipsed, in it's comparison. The Whigs, with 
great submission to Lord Holland, have been much too long 
idling at home to know even the alphabet of foreign politics. 
Stand forth, thou worthy proteg6 of Mr. Canning, to vin- 
dicate his discernment and his choice, most secret, in- 
triguing, absent, talkative Lord Dudley ! Tis your's the 
Gordon's shield to wear, or contest it with the Ajax of the 
WhigB. The peer of Kensington and you are both equally 
well versed in the policy of foreign courts, — both equally 
cognizant of the conventional forms and courtesies of 

'diplomacy; the utter ignorance of which in British states- 
men had, until the appointment of Lord Aberdeen, made 
ambassadors stamp, and plenipotentiaries stare, ever since 
the days of Lord Londonderry. Not even Mr. Canning's 
unrivalled genius could supply the deficiency in his 
education. Who was it, who, being presented at the 

'Austrian Court, scandalized the assembled magnates by 
doing homage on hia knees, and said " Oui, mon prince,*' 
when he was entreated to rise, with fearful risk of apo- 

'plexy to the British minister? The mortal sin of Lord 
Aberdeen is, that though an emancipator, he never would 

'make advances to the Whigs, or even be seen in their 

'company; and that, having before him, in Lord Lon- 
donderry's handwriting, the same programme of foreign 
policy of which Mr. Canning, in 1823, expressed his 
unqualified approbation, he will not condescend to keep 
the words of "promise to the ear, and break them to the 



hope," of the restless and diaconteiited abroad, as they 
did who went before him. Had he unchained the doga 
of war to replace Donna Maria on the throne, (to which, 
by-the-bye, though it be no business of our's, her title 
seenia excessively ambiguous), ii^tead of disconcerting 
the deep-laid schemes of the Falmellas and Barbacenu 
for the disturbance of the Peninsula, with immiuent dajj^ 
ger to the peace of Europe, and, the certain ruin of the 
monarchy of the elder branch of the Braganza dynasty, 
no praise would have been too great for him, who had 
cleansed America of thrones and sceptres, and re-estab- 
lished the impracticable constitution scribbled by Don 
Pedro, at Boa Vista, for no purpose but to cajole his 
Brazilian Parhament. They who entertain hopes of sup- 
planting Lord Aberdeen, would be much better employed 
in imitating. With all the prestiges of high birth, exten- 
sive acquirement, refined manners, and finished education, 
he is further recommended to the ministers of friendly 
powers by a protracted residence at foreign courts, and 
the reputation which he acquired at the great continental 
settlement, which, until yesterday — Fallacem, hominum 
ipem fragilemque foTtunam et inanes nostras contentiories! 
—\i was hoped had put an end to the alternate miseries of 
civil war and mihtary violence. Can none ofthe parasites of 
Lord Holland catch the expression of the ambitious baron ? 
who, forgetful of the true object and office of a free 
'aristocracy, open to merit of all kinds, is too happy to 
sneer at the baubles of rank and titles, with that "dear 
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HttTdfof Fb* (and habitui of Burke?), "Gamaliel, holj' 
prelate of Autun," with the shame of the illustrious pedi- 
grees ofAiguillon and Noailles, and that pink of insolent 
insincerity, the poling citizen of the Ducal race of new 
noblesse at Cobham. Oh, why were such pearls thrown 
to swine ! But are tliere no political limners in the liberal 
circle at Kensington ? Is the world to lose the lineaments 
of their Mfficenas, or do they fear when the public are 
admitted to its exhibition, they may look at our drawing 
and at their's, and whisper, Hyperion to a Saiyr ? 

Having thus sketched the true character of certain'' 
members of the administration, whose abilities, though very 
familiar to those whose opinions are of any value, may 
not, perhaps, be properly appreciated by many who 
enroll all they read in print among their articles of faith,' 
we shall, before we examine the claims to public con- 
fidence of those whose spirit may be said to animate 
the cabinet, (for it is quite true that noses arc no longer 
connted there), make fme remark. In no department 
of government, with the exception of the Admiralty 
and Idle Home Department, at the administration of 
which the busiest suspicion has not yet presumed to 
glance, are the public interests confided to the un- 
checked discretion of a single cabinet minister. Thns 
Lord Ellenborough, confessedly the only President of 
the Board of Control since Mr, Dundas, (except, perhaps, 
Mr. Wynn, who though rather an Asiatic dilettante, does 
certainly deserve a little praise), who has not submitted 
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to be a mere clerk, and to make his office a perfect 
sinecure, that he might win the smiles of the nabobe of 

Leadeuhall Street, has the invaluahle assistaace of the 
Duke of Wellington, to whom India, it's government and 
population, and the real bearing and relation of all it's 
interests, are better known than to any man in Europe. 
Sir George Murray, in addition to much personal obser- 
vation in the sphere to which his influence extends, 
has the benefit of the experience acquired by Lord 
Bathurst in his long administration of the Colonial 
office. Mr, Goulbum need never fear to acknowledge 
the assistance of Mr. Herries, the merit of whose sug- 
gestions has been appropriated by many a figurative 
Chancellor, who blushed to find their authorship was 
fame, — and there is not a man of note in Europe, nor 
a cabinet, of which Lord Aberdeen, should he need 
advice, could not learn more in five minutes from the 
Duke of Wellington, than he could possibly collect from 
all that ever fell from Lord Grey, or from a six hours' 
oration ti'om the learned and dizzy member, who has 
juat climbed up to the heights of Yorkshire, The plain 
sense of the. people of this country has admitted among 
their homely proverbs,— that "practice makes perfect," and 
that " two heads are better than one ;" — notions which are 
not likely to make way for the fine-spun theories of 
inexperienced men, even among " all the talents," 

The first objection to the continuance of the Duke of 
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Wellington at the head of llie administration is, tliat tb« 
peculiar nature of the occupations of tlie greater portioa of- 
bis life unfit him for the office. " It is ridiculoua," we an 
told, " for a general-officer to pretend to preside over the 
complex details of the government, law, commerce, and^ 
finance of this extensive empire ; a lawyer might as well 
assume the conduct of a eiege, or the disposition of troops 
for a general engagement, as a soldier hope to escape the 
pit-falls in Downing-Etreet, tlie Bank, the Exchange, and 
Westminster Hall. That this must have been the Duke'a 
own opinion three years ago is probable, from his avowal 
that he should be worse than a lunatic to think of being 
minister; that, at all events, other persons thought so, 
and had it not been for tlie peculiar antipathies of his 
late Majesty, and the indulgent forbearance of the Whig 
leaders, he would, long ago, have obtained his furlough,". 
With great submission to the propounders of this notable- 
objection, the notion in which it originates is excessively 
silly. When something of the sort was objected to the. 
Duke, during the few first months of his administration, 
it was met by a very pithy remark from one of the mem- 
bers for Hull, that soldiers were at least as competent 
to govern a country, as men who have spent half their 
lives in a counting-house, or an apothecary's shop, to 
whom, however, nothing in law, politics, finance, or legis- 
lation, seems too abstr^fse for their comprehension. What- 
peculiar facilities the "rabbit breeding," as it was once 



c&lled, of a lawyer's life, may afford fof becoifiJtig atu j 
adept in all sciences except the art military, we don^tJ-J 
pretend to know; and, as to the lordlings who Deven 
see any thing of the real business of life, but a mem 
glimpse from the windows of their fethers' drawingf^ | 
rooms, to speculate on their innate capabilities foii 
office, were surely super8uoua. Yet Mr. Pitt was onljh 
twenty-two when he became Chancellor of the Exche4 
quer. Lord Casllereagh not much older when he carrieti 
the Union ; the concurrent assent of all contemporary 
writers attest, that when "little Petty 'gan to ape grea^ 1 
Pitt, he still took lessons of his dancing master." MVi \ 
Windham was little better than a Norfolk farmer; Mlfl I 
Perceval but a chancery barrister; Mr. Brougham tttf-l 
doubt thinks himself competent to any thing; and who I 
should question the abilities of the Maberlys, the Gnw I 
hams, and the Humes? Burke has well said, thathei ] 
knew nothing in any worthy occupation, which shonWi I 
render a man unfit for the great office of government} I 
and that in his passage through life, he had met merchan'li I 
with the capacity of great statesmen, and statesmen witlii 
the capacity of pedlars. Protesting, therefore, against the I 
supposition, that professional employments of any kibtiti I 
have an inevitable tendency to disqualify a man, otherwise! i 
competent, for office, is there any thing in military life- 
which should make it an exception? Backed by all the 
history of ancient and of modem states, and cheered Ijy 




the meinory o! half the names which still retain " sni 
buoyancy to float upon the stream of time," we fearlet 

reject the presumption ! War waged on the gigantic 
scale of operations which it has been the fortune of the 
Duke of Wellington to conduct, — demanding au extensivft 
knowledge of the settled policy of courts and the resouroa 
of nations, — involving the fate of empires and of dynastid 
in all parts of the world, — necessitating an intimate a4 
quaintance with the peculiar usages and modes of life 4{ 
numerous classes of our species, — of the adaptation ol 
existing institutions to them, as well as of that beautiful 
monument of human reason, the code by which friendlj 
states are bound in mutual respect and confidence toj 
ther, — opens a wide field for the acquisition of all th 
higher qualities of a statesman. He had no meai 
knowledge of mankind and of human affairs, who, whei 
he wished to pourtray the wisest of his age and counti 
represented him as one who had observed the man 
ners of many tribes, and the customs of many nationi 
Mores hominum muhontm vidit et urbes, is the neat sum 
raary of that man's character, ft may surely be wel 
applied to the Duke of Wellington; nor does the supe* 
intendance of the commissariat of such an army as he led' 
in an uninterrupted career of victory from Lisbon to ParisJ 
afford opportunities of investigating the intricate macbineiy. 
of money transactions so mean as our civihans imagine, 
"2'ali me dignor konore," goes a great way with n: 
of httle minds ; but the truth is, that there is no man 
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in the 'United Empire, not one, wboae means of infofma- 
tion on all the important questions which are likely to 
engage the attention of Parliament, are comparable to those 
which his Grace has enjoyed. On what ground it should 
be imputed to him, that he is less familiar with those de- 
partments of public business which are mOre intimately 
connected with the commercial prosperity of the countiy, 
than those who have preceded him, or can hope to silp^ 
plant him, it were difficult to conjecture. He has receiv'ed^ 
deputations from all our leading interests on matters con* ' 
neoted with our commerce, our colonies, our manufacturee(» 
and finance, without awakening the distrust of those whosii 
affairs were involved in the discussions. Were Lord Liver-' 
pool or Mr. Canning lawyers ? Had Mr. Perceval much 
experience in finance ? or Lord Lansdowne at the Hom^ 
Office ? Had they proved that liord Lyndhurst was igno- 
rant of law. Lord Aberdeen of foreign affairs. Sir Robert 
Peel of the matters more especially under his cognizance 
as Home Secretary, Lord Melville incompetent at the 
Admiralty, and the President for the Commissioneni of 
the affairs of India, to the control of those who, since^' 
the statute 26 Geo. III. have bebn the real ministefik 
of that vast dependency, — something like a case would 
have been made against the present Administration ; but 
to say merely that their chief is not in himself an ency- 
clopsedia of political, legal, and financial knowledge, it 
simply to affirm what might be predicated of every minis- 

c 2 
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f Ih^'eter liv«d in this or other cotintriet. The Act, 

however, is, as all who are acquainted with the Duke of 
Wellington, and particularly the members of the Liverpool 
cabioet are perfectly well apprised, that his Grace adds 
to an almost intuitive quickness of perception, a habit 
of accurate observation, which has enabled him to tni 
unbounded opportunities of acquiring knowledge to the> 
utmost account ; and that, besides a very clear insight inM 
what may be termed the domestic concerns of the Britiah{ 
Empire, he possesses a more intimate acquaintance wiA 
colonial affairs, and our relations with foreign nations,; 
than any statesman of the present day. 

It is next objected that the ministry is divested of 
aristocratic support, and resisted by all the great housoa^ 
of England. In proof of this position, the division on the 
Galway franchise bill is adduced, a question involving do* 
principle which could put the strength of parties to thet 
test, and than which none more unfortunate could be 
selected as a criterion of political connexions. Was thw 
Duke beaten in the debates on the distress of the country,*!. 



* The following were the divisions in the Lorda o 
of discussiaa diuiag [he last Session of Pailiament :■ 
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the Country. Feh. I4lh 
Duke of Richmond's Ditto, March 18th 
Teroeira— Lord Clinricarde, Matcli 23d 
King's Maila^, June 30th - 
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■at the commencement of the session 1 Were the divisioos 
on the affairs of Greece and Portugal, and Terceira, against 
him ? " Oh, but the support thus tendered to him in the 
" Lords, was casual and unexpected. If persons were 
** unwittingly seduced from the path of right in pity to 
" his forlorn condition, such contingents cannot be fairly 
•' reckoned as available force when the tug of war shall 
"*' come, for the great families have a will of their own, and 
" are not bound to him by the ties of office," la it possible 
that the public mind of England can be so debauched, ao 
lost to ail sense of shame and decency, as to entertain, as 
a grave matter of accusation against a minister, that he 
■has not bribed a venal oligarchy to stifle the unbought suf- 
frages of the people? Is it really the constitutional office 
of a powerful and prou4 nobility, to enter into corrupt 
bargains with the minister of the day, that the true and 



Mucb unnecessary Hrilbmetic has been sijuandered on the estimates in the 
■• book 
House 

AddreM 

Nasy EstimateB, March Ist 
Taiation, Feb. Slh 
I fiefonn of Parliament, Feb. IBlh 
h Army Estimates, Feb. 19lb 
I Bombay Judicature 
[ S»Ht Retfonl Bill • 

i of the CouDlrj, March 23d 
1, April 28th 




enliglitened opTurdns ofthe great body of the nation may be 
overborne by the reaisUess influence of riches and of rank? 
A minister has at length arisen, who, knowing that the 
heart of the country is sonud and with him, has boldly 
told his peers that he does not need their aid, and that 
he will dispense with all, hut honeBt and un bought 
assistance. la not their support, after such assertion of 
independence, infinitely more honorable to him, and more 
satisfactory to ibe people, than a mercenary and corrufA 
adhesion? The Duke has as large a portion of aristo- 
cratic patronage as it is desirable that a minister should 
have. With more he would be independent of the 
public Toice, dictator, and not minister of the country. 
For the last fifty years, indeed, ever since tlie mysterioos 
cabinet of Lord Bute, it has been a just reproach to the 
influential parties in England, that they were grouped in 
factions round the families of the high aristoctacy, with 
the avowed object of excluding every man from power, 
who had not first made his terms with those who held in 
their hands the destinies of official life, and guarded all 
the avenues to royal favour. While this system lasted, 
and it lasted till the appointment of Mr. Canning, govern- 
ment was a mere affair of intrigue and compromise 
between the ministerial backers behind the scene, to 
whom the puppets, who appeared upon the stage, had 
first rehearsed their parts, as to the real masters of both 
king and people. Mr. Canning, stung by the secession 
of his colleagues, encouraged by his sovereign's kindness, 



and cheered by ^hU cheap triumph over the Whigs, re- 
luctaQtly determined to break through this iguominious 
bondage. He was not in all respects the fittest man for 
80 venturous an experiment, for his best energies had 
been lavished to support a Hystem which he now found 
it necessary to decry ; but the country had the generosity 
to make allowance for the difficulties of his early life 
and new position, and, had he lived, would have fought 
a hard battle with him against the order which had first 
used and then proscribed him. 

The Duke of Wellington, personally much more for- 
tunately situated than Mr. Canning, above all suspicion 
of unworthy motives, not to be spoken of without praise, 
and enjoying the respect and gratitude of all parties, has, 
by a combination of circumstances, mostly of his own 
braving, been forced into the same career. By no means 
destitute of aristocratic favour, his chief stay is the public 
confidence. He leans upon no back-stairs influence, 
owes his office to no paltry canvass among the lords, or 
debasing sycophancy to favourites at court. The king, 
than whom no man better knows the value of the moral 
courage which results from a consciousness of rectitude, 
is sure that he will know the truth, and the whole truth, 
from the Duke of Wellington; and no mean portion of the 
aristocracy, who had submitted through habit and neces- 
sity to the disgraceful system of compromise and truckling 
which had hitherto prevailed, rejoice in an opportunity 
of tendering to an honest minister their pure and con- 




sciCntioUfl support. The fruits of this manly policy are ob- 
servable in every department of public afl'airs. Difficulties, 
which, to former administrations were insuperable, except 
by a series of secret intrigues and negociations with their 
patrons, are now surmounted by the simple exhibition of 
an earnest sincerity of purpose, which compels those, who 
hate all such honesty at the bottom of their most dissolute 
hearts, to yield with a good grace, or affect an alienation 
for which they can assign no reason, Sir Robert Peel's 
bill, from which Lord Londonderry shrunk in 1822, undart I 
the influence of an outcry, akin to that which was raised | 
a^instthe Duke at the commencement of the last se 
has been carried into full effect, and cash paymenfa 
restored, to the obvious benefit of all classes of the contuj 
munity. The corn laws, hitherto the subject of .obstinati 
and almost uoremitted contention, have been placed upon 
a footing infinitely more satisfactory to the conflicting 
parties, than any which had previously been proposed. The 
commercial policy of Mr. Huskisson, not because it was' i 
agreeable to this party or to that, for no measure ever' 
enjoyed less of influential patronage, but simply becausei I 
it was rip^ht, has been maintained since the dismissal ai- 1 
that gentleman from office. Economy and retrenchment 
have been enforced in every branch of the public service, 
and further reductions are projected, to an extent which 
no former ministry has had courage to contemplate ; 
taxes pressing with peculiar severity on the industriou*- 
classes of the community, have been remitted ; the test 



atid corporation acts have been repealed, — and Catholic 
emancipation, which no other Minister could have earned, 
has given peace and tranquillity to Ireland. Woe be to 
them who shall disturb it I 

It is amusing to observe the dexterity with which the 
obvious inference, from the contrast between the infirmity 
of purpose manifested by the Whigs, the Grenvilles, and 
Mr. Canning, on the Catholic Question, and the undaunted 
resolution of the Duke, is now sought to be evaded. We 
are told that the true reason why former ministers had 
made no attempt to accomplish a measure, which they all 
professed to consider essential to the salvation of the 
country, was, that had they taken a step towards it, the 
Duke, and such as the Duke, would have set themselves 
at the head of a high church party, raised the cry of 
Mo Poperj^ and produced a change of government in 
four-and-twenty hours. Of all attempts to screen unblush- 
ing perfidy from public odium, and mask a shameless 
sacrifice of principle for place, this surely is the most 
lame and impotent. So far was this apprehension from 
being the actuating motive of those who entered into 
a deliberate agreement not to mention the Catholic 
Question to the late King, and to support a minister 
pledged against Parliamentary Reform, and concessions 
to the Dissenters, that daring the whole time that elapsed 
between the calamity of Lord Liverpool's illness until Mr. 
Canning's appointment to the Treasury, it was notorious 
that efforts had been made to construct a Protectant 
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Cabinet wttiiout success. That the dements for such a 
ministry did not exist, was openly proclaimed by Mr. 
Canoin^, and admitted by every man who pretended to 
form an opinion upon the subject. This suppoBitioQi 
utterly irreconcileable aa it is with the notion, that neither 
the Buke nor any of his friends had contemplated the 
poesibility of his being minister, until his immediate 
predecessor had resigned, (a circumstance previously 
insisted on to disparage his pretensions,) requires other 
hypotheses for its support, equally inconsistent with that 
idea, ajid incredible in themselves. It is ne^t suggested^ 
that with the exception of the short interregnum of the 
Canning Administration, the Duke of Wellington has 
been really Minister since 1822 ; that Lord Liverpool, 
ostensibly Premier, was in truth a mere cipher, and 
that the control of his late Majesty devolved after the 
death of Lord Castlereagh on the Duke, as the only 
man competent to the task. This new light, which 
leaves the dissolution of the Liverpool Cabinet an in- 
explicable mystery, and ascribes much moi'e of timid 
docility to the character of George the Fourth, than 
those who approached his person had any opportunities 
of observing, displays a tissue of contradictions, the like 
of which was never before palmed on the credulity of the 
pubhc. It suits, however, the tactics of the Whigs, in 
their desperate game for office, to circulate a version 
of their discomfiture, somewhat more favourable to 
their dreams under a new reign, than the one hitherto 
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current. The Duke of Wellington— respecting whom in 
early life, Sheridan, speaking of the rising young men 
of that day, is remembered to have said that " Arthur 
Wellesley had more head than all of them put together ;" 
whose fitness for the office of Minister, in later life, was 
by no person so much doubted as by himself, and least 
of all, by those members of the Liverpool Cabinet, who 
had ample opportunities of observing not only his peculiar 
capacity for the situations which he filled, but bis excel- 
lent judgment on all points, his intimate acquaintance 
with the atfairs of India, and all the minntise of the 
complicated scheme of European policy ; and accordingly 
con&ded to him the most important trusts, of which the 
Embassy to Paris, and the missions to Verona and St. 
Petersburg, may serve as instances — became Minister, be- 
cause a comparison between the recommendations pos- 
sessed by other aspirants to the ofGce, and those of his 
Grace, produced an irresistible conviction on the late 
King's mind, that he was vastly their superior in all 
that constitutes a title to confidence. His IV^ajesty was 
not slow to perceive that what the friends of the Lords 
Lansdowne and Goderich called diffidence and indecision, 
when reduced to its simplest expression, was incapacity ; 
and that, though either of those noblemen might do very 
well, and even render easential service as " second, and 
under the direction of another," they were both utterly 
incompetent to work the creaking and ricketty machine 
which had been kept together solely by the dexterity of the 




W^neer, and which the first alarm of Mr. Canning's 
danger had jolted and jerked to pieces. The panic in the 
Cabinet, under the nominal conduct of the amiable and 
gentle creature placed at its head, had in fact threatened a 
total stoppage of the ordinary routine of public buBiness ; 
within a few days before the meeting of Parliament 
government was unnerved, confounded, suspended. In 
this emergency, Lord Lansdowne was observed to labonf 
Onder temporary imbecihty, and had not the Duke of 
Wellington stepped in to restore order, the King might 
have made his own speech, for any thing that then ap- 
peared to the contrary. This is the true history of the 
Whig disgrace, and of the Duke's accession to office. 
Any other is a pure delusion. 

And here it may be time to advert to the position occu- 
pied by Sir Rohert Peel, and to the lofiy prospects whicb 
he spurned, to pursue his present career of usefulness and 
of honour. If there were any man in England who could 
have formed, in 1827, an anti-Catholic cabinet, capable of 
governing tjie country, it was Sir Robert Peel. He had 
been chosen while yet a very young man, not through any 
seeking of his own, but by the mere influence of his high 
character for honour and ability, and his attachment to the 
establishments of the country, as the leader of a more 
powerful party than ever adhered to any minister out of 
place since the days of Mr. Fox. Their confidence was 
certainly alike honourable to themselves and to him. Sir 
Robert Peel sprung from that respectable middle class, of 
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which the unostentatioua virtues are the strength and 
sinews of the country, and bearing with the manly pride 
of spotless integrity, — the motto " ladustria" on his shield, 
was placed, by the munificence of his father, in a situation 
of princely independence. Far above all surmise of obse- 
quiousness to the whim of aristocratic patrons, he had no 
temptation to seek for temporary popularity, by fomenting 
the prejudices, or pandering to the passions, of the multi- 
tude. Rich in all the honours by which an earnest of 
distinguished eminence is compensated at the seats of 
teaming, he entered upon pubhc life with an unreserved 
devotion of every faculty of his mind to the service of the 
state. He had none of that pernicious vanity which in- 
duces men, who have been " rocked and dandled into legis- 
lators," to fancy there is a Royal road for them, and to dis- 
pense with the rugged discipline of experience ; he sought 
no premature preferment, by brilliant declamation on the 
topics of the day at pubhc meetings, or in Parliament, but 
became known there by severe application, in committees, 
to the most abstruse and perplexing questions of public 
policy, on many of which his views were approved by men 
of all parties, and adopted by large majorities of both 
Houses. The improvement of our criminal code, great 
though it be, is the least of his services to the country. His 
government in Ireland raised his talents for public business 
to the highest point of appreciation, and so incapable 
was he deemed of smothering his honest convictions in 
delicacy to the foibles of the court, when his public 
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duty called upon him to declare theuit that, when tha 
question of the erasure of the Queen's name froru the 
liturgy became the subject of discussion in Parliament, he 
was compelled, by undeniable clamours from all sides o£ 
the House, to record his unsuspected opinion. It may. 
well be doubted if the true interests of the Protestant 
establishment were promoted by fanning the dying embers 
of hostility between the Churches of England and of 
Rome, but such was the pohcy of the leading interests 
of the country ; and the mingled hnnness, temperance, and 
ability, with which Sir Robert Peel fought their battle, had 
at once damped the hopes, and extorted the admiration 
of the Catholics. Such was the man, in the eminence 
of whose station all the industrious classes of this great 
empire felt themselves ennobled; such was the man 
whom the higli aristocracy of England had for ten years 
delighted to honour. 

The attempt to which he was urged by every con- 
sideration which could allure and gratify ambition, 
would certainty have failed, for success was not upon- 
the cards; but the mere retirement from office, fol- 
lowed by active measures in support of the Pro- ■ ' 
testant cause, would hare placed him on a commanding ' 
elevation in public life, the future maintenance of 
whi(^, not even Cathohc emancipation could have en- 
dangered. Twice he had an opportunity of achieving that 
proud position, and disdained to raise the disgraceful 
yell of No Popeiy ! for its attainment. Why should he 
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deviate from the unvaried tenor of his previous con- 
duct, and stoop to so base a course? What right had 
the High Tory party to expect from him the com- 
plaisant ductility of a mere adventurer, or more des- 
picable pliancy of a dependent tool ? Had he taken his 
oath of office with a reservation of their high pleasure? 
Was he bound at their behests to risk a civil war in 
Ireland, to preserve the mere exterior of unprincipled 
consistency? To have abandoned his judgment on the 
existing condition of affairs, rather than forsake the 
connections which a previous union of sentiment had 
attached to him, would have been to sacrifice his public 
duty to the moat dishonourable of all shame, — the 
shame of doing right. He looked upon Emancipation 
as the possible source of evils, second only to those 
which preseoted themselves as its sad alternatives, — re- 
bellion, martial law, and Catholic domination in Ireland, 
The near prospect of these calamities determined hia 
choice, and reckless of any personal consequences which 
might result from it, he did as Lord Liverpool would 
have done under similar circumstances, and consoled 
himself for the lose of party, by the conviction that he 
had saved the country. If he have done less, let those 
who remember the condition of Ireland in 1828, snd 
contemplate the state of Europe now, declare. Had 
he receded from the Duke of Wellington in the spring 
of 1829, the couSict between the Protestant and Catholic 
parties could scarcely yet have terminated ; the fiwe- 




badiog* of ktl tbe master niods, wbo, for the 1 
ytv*, hare thought aod reasoned upon Irelaad, wokM 
have t>e(M) accouiplisbed. " The Bummiu ofaocient insti- 
tntioDt are again earelopcd ia the mist ;" already has ths 
fearful "war of opinion" coonnenced; ihefallof ihceldei 
tiranch of the house of Bourbon has stricken Europe to 
ita ceatre ; Spain, Fortugat, the >'etherlaDdg, Naples, the 
dqmiDions of Austria in Italy, and even the free citieB 
of the Empire, are reeling under ita shock. Think of 
the OatholicH of Ireland, diecuHHing the claims of the fieroe 
democracy at Brusiiels and at Ghent, under tbe inflnence 
of the same spirit of religious jealousy by which they 
are animated ; tbmk of the repeal of the legislative 
union between HolUnd and the Netherlands, the conceadj 
■iono of the Prince of Orange, and the avowed obJect|fl 
of the Iriah agitators; think of our engagements tA- ' 
the public creditor, of civil war in Ireland, of out' 
trsfttiesj and the relations of Prussia, and of Kuasia, witji^ 
tkft bouse of Nassau. Who ehall now say, that the paet> 
ficntioti of the sister country in 1829, was not good serviCf 
to the King and people? Yet for this Sir Robert Feel 
ha« beeu denounced by those who were formerly his do- 
voted friends ; and men, who were at first awed into respeol 
tnd admiration of so rare a spectacle of disinterested'! 
magnanimity, have recently conspired to deny his claim U> 
public couhdenco, and sneer at his attempting to lead the 
House of Commons. Well, if he cannot lead the Houset . 
of Commons, what man who has aat there during the lasts I 




tenyearE, except the lamented Canning, lias fceen" com- 
petent to the task ? Surely, not either of the Grants ? 
nor Lord Palmerston, who blabbed the secret of his suffi- 
ciency in hia pretty declamations on the affairs of Portugal ? 
nor Mr, Huskisson, who resigned the office to Sir Robert 
Peel? nor Mr. Brougham, who is not more remarkable 
for the desperate daring with which he rides upon the 
storm of friction, than for his total want of nerve, temper, 
spirit, and discretion, in the use of hia unrivalled endow- 
ments 1 Persons who have " vows in heaven," should have 
civil tongues on earth. It is the undoubted right of every* 
member of Parliament, to oppose to ministerial measures a 
bold, unflinching, vigorous, untrammelled resistance ; and 
he who cannot bear it's brunt without alarm or petulance, 
is not competent to lead the Commons ; but if the time 
should ever come when a man shall be returned to serve in 
Parliament, who, "dog in forehead and at heart a deer," 
presumes, upon the stupid cheers of the gang about him, 
to think that all his rudeness shall pass for sarcasm, and 
all his insolence for freedom of speech, he should not 
cry craven at the first collision with one who may draw 
distinctions better, and has *' sense enough to point out, 
and spirit to correct, his offence," 



" Fortis fugacibuB 
Inquil, in audacea Don c 



t audacia \\ 



was, no doubt, very good advice to the boy Adonis, but 
the lesson which Polonius gave Laertes, were more 




uxefnl for tbe fitatesmen of the times we live in ; 

who win not beware 

" Of entrance to a quarrel, nor when in 
Bear it, that his oppoaer miiy beware of him," 

had better go brace his nerves in a noithem latitude, i 
shun the relaxing climate of St. Stephens. Lord NortH 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Londonderry, Mr. Canning, Mr. Percevi 
were all remarkable for great sufferance under severe 
invective, and a temper not easily ruffled ; but the^ ha/i 
other qualities besides, and the notion is quite new i 
being minister without them. Among the low, and cru 
and depraved, men have been known to hurl firebrands 
who would not meddle with a match, and timid girls have 
worried "insects" which they would sensitively shudder 
to kill. Then from "whose foils are the buttons dashed ? " 
"whose guns are shotted to their lips? " Where are i 
to find a candidate for the place Sir Robert Peel j 
called upon to vacate? Well informed on foreign^ 
policy, skilled in financial and commercial knowledge^ 
trained to the routine of administration, well armed £bt 
attack and for defence, attached to the constitution oF J 
his country, friendly to rational improvement, oppose^ I 
to experimental innovation, courteous, resolute and cooJ, 
indefatigable, independent, incorruptible, is the character 
of the man we have. Where is another to be found ? 
Among the Whigs? Impossible. Of a truth there is 
none; none whom the house would endure, or the country 
trust, or by whom its confidence is deserved. 
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So suspicious, indeed, of this melancholy fact are they 
who are now moving heaven and earth for a taste of the 
sweets of office, that they avow their willingness to rein- 
force, as they call it, the present administration, aad serve 
Tinder the Dakc of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, — 
anathematizing those only of their colleagues, whose less 
distinguished offices they hanker to poesess. Uad^r 
whom would they not serve, — the sycophants who, 
grown hoarse by their seditious clamours for refortn, 
■sat, from Easter till the prorogation, behind the mah 
who pledged himself to oppose it till the last mottient 
of his political existence, shifting their apostaoy upon 
the people, and vowing that the cause was hopeless 
from their footed and stubborn aversion 1 Who, after 
having, Ood knows how long, cajoled the multitude 
with the pretence that civil and religious liberty, And 
the right of evefy man to worship God according to 
his conscience, were principles dearer to them than the 
Bpples of their eyes, consented to postpone, as they 
termed it, in their loose parlance, the Catholic question, 
and to rivet the fetters of the Dissenters ?^ — Rem quo- 
cutiqiie modo rem, is the motto of this degraded fkction. 
They begin anon, shrewdly to suspect, that the Duke 
«f Welhngton, who chose to forego Mr, HuskiEsoh's 
valuable assistance rather than submit his government fo 
the necessity of soliciting him to remain in offici', Will 
impale no grub to angle for their co-operation. They 
d2 




hope, Aerefore, to detach Sir Robert Peel from bis con- 
oexioQB, that the loss of the ablest luan in the House 
of Commoos may force the Duke of Wellington on 
parade, to resign his sword into the hands of Lord 
Grey, who would not sit alone in the same room 
with two-thirds of them ; or Lord Holland, or Mr. 
Brougham, that they may graciously and of their 
own mere motion, return it to its discredited and 
dishonoured owner. For this purpose they lavish al! 
the ambiguous compliments of faint praise on tM i 
Home Secretary; protesting, with uncivil irony, the sirf- 
cerity of their regret, that he should be so utterly i 
jected of mankind, and lamenting, with Mrs. Candour, 
in the play, that they cannot get others to admit tht I 
justice of their suspicious panegyric. Let them treasure I 
this in their festering hearts, that it is not so easy td I 
wheedle or intimidate the Duke as they imagine; aa'41 
that Sir Robert Peel is not at all likely to play thki 
part of Jussuf Pacha for their accommodation. Ttift 1 
present administration will pursue the straight fbrwald I 
course of enlightened policy, which Has won for it tlrtfl 
confidence of the country, and leave the Whigs to effac4(l 
if they can, from the Canning party, their distrust (if 1 
pHant principles, or concert terms of disgraceful cont- 
promise with the ultra Tories. At present it is plain 
to all men, that the three political parties out of place, 
are in the situation of the philosopher of Syracuse—^ | 
they have no fulcrum whereon to rest a common lever. 



they bare no locus standi in opposition. Let them teach 
starlings, as Sheridan suggested, to chirp " Coalition, 
coalition." Fox has told them, long ago, that a union 
for party purposes, instigated by mere pique and re- 
sentment, cannot be of long endurance. Between mea 
grown grey in the advocacy of opinions wide as Anti- 
podes asunder, no coalition can be formed without the 
most flagrant and faithless apostacy ; nor will the country 
bear to see men united to oppose those in whose views of 
public policy they have hitherto concurred, with others 
whose principles they have denounced as pregnant with 
calamity to the empire. 

That the party of Mr, Huskisson should join the Whigs, 
to drive the present ministry from office, can hardly be 
expected by those who remember the history of their sepa- 
ration from the Duke, On their part, in truth, it was a 
pure misadventure ; and though the Duke, somewhat 
obstinately, insisted that it " could be no mistake, and 
should be no mistake," Mr. Huskisson laboured hard, in 
some half dozen letters, to convince him that it was no 
more. Tt may be said, to be sure, that if this party have 
previously been united to the Duke, they have also coa- 
lesced with the Whigs, and that a re-union with one party 
is not more impracticable than with the other. But those 

I ;](fho use this sort of reasoning, forget the circumstance of 
(he first alliance. That was cemented by a secret treaty 

Klirith Mr. Canning, wherein the Whigs foreswore all the 
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leading principles of their tbrmei' theories, which he stipth- 
lated for permission to expoae and ridicule, whenever it 
might be pleasant and convenient, during the remainder <rf 
his political life. When Mr. Canning's lamented deatfa 
had broken the seal of this, ou their part, corrupt, and 
on hiB part hard-hearted, agreement, their old predilee- 
tioDs revived, and the aaroe commanion of views, (Hi 
all important questions, which attracted the HubIusschwi, 
towards the Duke, detached them from their Whig 
oonnexions. The Canning party is now, therefore, kep^ 
aloof from tlie Duke solely by personal animosityt 
and unless they confine their parliamentary efforta Ub 
questions altogether new, they must devour reams of 
tJieir own speeches ere they can oi^anize an oppoeitioni' 
In this era of pigoiy pretension and conceited loquacity, 
it wonld be too much positively to affirm that sufficient 
novelty cannot be found to give them a chance of bei 
troubleaoma. Their disposition nobody doubts, and 
their success some idea may be formed by the divimc* 
on the Regency Question. At all events, they can d^MttO 
on Wednesday nights, it will be entertaining to hettr 
iffld Palmerston on the Army Estimates, Mr, Charlea 
Grant on Lord Milton's new Corn Bill, and Mr, Robert 
on "the Trade and Government of India." 

It is not, however, with the remnant of the Canninj 
connexion, that the Whigs now propose to coalesce. Th«t' 
party is much too weak in the Commons, and in'etrievabli 
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discredited in'the Lords, to serve their purpose. Asiftofku" 
nish specimeus of the extent to which their imperturbable 
efl'roatery will go, they have actually, at some half dozen 
plectioRS throughout the country, been coquetting with the 
hi^h church-party openly and publicly at the huBtings, 
Wherever this fancy has been broached, accompanied by 
any attempt to depreciate the present administration, it 
has been indignantly ficouted. Not even the inSuence of 
Mr. Brougham's eloquence in a society composed for the 
most part of spirits congenial to his own, could save hiiy 
from the humiliation of qualifying or eating the aEeertion, 
that "be knew" that the Duke and his colleagues had been 
leagued with the Prince de Polignac to subvert the Charter 
and destroy the adult liberties of France. The first hint 
of a charge so monstrous, produced that awful catarrhal 
contagion (you would fancy it was a pulmonary pls^ue), 
by which speakers at public meetings are warned that 
they are treading on forbidden ground, and compelled 
to retrace their steps or incur the displeasure of their 
hearers. The most they have been allowed to say, with- 
out symptoms of impatience, any where, is that the «omi- 
try requires a strong government, and that the present 
administration is weak ; but no sooner have they arrived at 
their sue cedaneum, the union of tlie High Tories and the 
Whigs, than men have lifted up their eyes and hands, 
electrified by the audacity of the proposal, wondering who 
•hould prepare the settlements for a niairiage so unnatural, 
and expresHng their most just conviction, that the loud 
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indignation of the country wouldjbrbid the banns. Thaa 
far it is fortunate for the character of one party that theii 
consent is still to be obtained, and it surely may be hoped^ 
from men of unsullied honour, consistency, and integrity,; 
that they will not ally themselves to vice and infamy to save 
an effete faction from the abhonence they have earned by the 
notorious scandal of well nigh promiscuous prostitution. 

But who are the men whom it is thus hoped that "thei 
pursuit of a common object " will unite in opposition ; and 
on what principles, should their coalition succeed, may we 
expect them to conduct the government of the country ? 
The fawning meanness of the Whig opposition in their 
bearing to the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
during the last session of Parliament, which it now suita' 
them to call forbearance, but of which the chief ingredient 
ia supposed by all mankind, except themselves, to hsvo 
been a too lively recollection of favours to come, is now 
sought to be excused, under the pretence that " no man is 
at liberty to destroy a cabinet if he possess not a fair pros- 
pect of being able to replace it by a better," If that be 
so — and nothing is more manifest — no one can complain if 
we form a cabinet at once, amalgamating the two parties 
of Whigs and Tories by way of experiment, that the world . 
remembering their past conduct, pledges, and professions, 
may judge what portion of the qualities possessed by 
them in their separate state, they may be able to retain in 
comlnnation. 

Suppose, then, that the Gazette should notify the King's 



acceptance, from the present ministers, of their eeala oF 
office, and the appoiutment of a new cabinet. Fancy 
Sir Charles Wetherell on the Woolsack; Lord Eldon, 
Lord President ; Lord Grey, First Lord of the Treasury ; 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Privy Seal; Lord Holland, Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; Sir Edward Knateh- 
bull, Secretai-y for the Home Department; Mr, Hume, (ia 
he a Whig ? ) Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord Chandos, 
Secretary for the Colonies ; Lord Londonderry, Master 
General ; Lord Althorpe, Duchy of Lancaster ; Sir James. 
Graham, the Woods and Forests ; Mr. Sadler, President of 
the Board of Trade ; Lord Lansdowne, President of the 
Board of Controul ; Mr. Stanley, in Ireland; Mr. Spring 
Rice, at the Mint; Messrs. Brougham and Denman, A&- 
tomey and Solicitor-General. How would such a Miuis^ 
try work? That these gentlemen should, at first j feel 
shy and awkward, and a little "ennuyeux de se troaww 
ensemble" is not improbable, but that surely is not our 
&ult. Let any body combine the parties better if he can. 
Every one of them has fair pretensions to oiEce; and, 
with the exception of the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, whose natural acuteness, good sense, abilityj 
and habits of business would speedily supply all tkifi'- 
<aency of experience, may be said to have manifested 
predilections for those departments of the public service 
to which they are respectively assigned. It is possible 
that Mr. Spring Rice might prefer India or the Home 
Department to the Mint ; and Lord Londonderry migtt. 
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coupled two distinguished members, byway of illustration 
to the country gentlemen. They, however, know very 
wellj that if the brutes were not animated by a general 
coDgeniality of taste, and a salutary consciousness of the 
proximity of the huntsman's whip, that any two dogs of 
equal strength and opposite inclinations would soon come 
to a full stop, and so it would probably be with Lord 
Eldon and Mr. Brougham ; the former of whom, unless a 
new light has suddenly flashed across him, would very 
much prefer Siberia, to any political excursion which the 
inclination of the latter might suggest. But why suspect 
the Whigs to be obstinate or unaccommodating 1 In their 
best days they coalesced with Lord North ; most of them 
fairly hugged the French Jacobins : they afterwards joined 
the Enghsh Radicals, lastly Mr- Canning. They are now 
perfectly ready to embrace the Duke of Wellington, and 
worship Sir Robert Peel (who, if dropping tiie voice wh^ ^ 
speaking of its object be a symptom of adoration, muatt I 
be one of the lare» of their learned leader), or if they, 
"nescii precious mansuescere," should prove inexorable, 
even the Ultra Tories. It certainly would be very pre^ i 
sumptuous to say what political manoeuvre can be impoBf^J 
sible to men of such proved agility and condescension. 

The High Church and High Tory party have ever been 
distinguished by an indefinite, but often salutary, dread of 
change, under wliatever form it may present itself, 
repeated falsification of the calculations of mere theoiisfa| I 
in those sciences of which national wealtli and prosperity^ I 
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QessioD be manifesteci by all, it is quite impoBsible that 
any thiiig should be done. No candid man can deny 
that every one of the noblemen and gentlemea above- 
mentioned, ia fdrly enough entitled to a share of spoil, 
should they succeed in their campaign against the Duke; 
and unleBS the Whigs intend to dismiss the Tories as soon 
as the victory is won, — which ls not improbable when we 
consider that they have hitherto always treated them 
as fools or knaves, — it must be admitted that something 
very similar to what we have sketched above, must be the 
result of the projected union. 

Tlie high Tories have givea too many proofs of disin- 
terested and steady adherence to the principles whiob 
are the bond of their political union, to render it likely 
dial they would willingly pursue any crooked or diagonal 
line of public policy, which the pliant principles of tho 
Whigs might induce them to adopt, in the hope of pre- 
serving peace and remaining in office. But they should 
remember the fable of the stag and the horse, and reflect, 
should they once let lum vault on their backs, if their 
moutba are not likely to be wrung by the bit and csrb, 
and their flanks gored by the bloody spur of their Whig 
rider for ever. If it were possible by any puUtical rae- 
ehaoism to link "John Lord Eldon" and Henry Erougbam, 
like fox hounds, together, of course the weaker must coo- 
sent to go where the stronger thought proper to lead ; and 
thia would eventually be the case with one or other of the 
two parties in the imaginary cabinet, of which we hav« 
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are the object, has impressed upon their minds a strong 
and somewhat morbid conviction of the truth, that "ail 
innovation is not reform." They are willing enough to 
acknowledge, that the professors of political economy have 
done much to benefit mankind ; and that siip;gestions from 
them are at all times worthy of the attention of a wise and 
enlightened Government, They contend, however, with 
much show of plausibility, that doctrines, theoretically 
indisputable, may yet in practice be true, only when 
applied to the general order of the world. They would 
not object to the illustration which the economists have 
borrowed from a property of fluids, if all the elements 
of the social system had remained in that wondrous har- 
mony and symmetry of parts, in which nature, and na- 
ture's God, originally designed them. They admit, that 
had not the pride, and folly, and selfishness of man, inter- 
fered to disturb the order of that beautiful arrangement, 
ail things would find their level by an equable and gentle 
flow : but, they fear, that, raised as they now are, in all 
directions, to a forced, unnatural, and unequal elevation, 
by the complicated machinery of bounties and protecting 
duties, to break up the dykes by which the low grounds 
and vallies are protected, is to expose them to floods and 
inundations which, here and there, may leave the seeds 
of fertility behind them, — but in their progress sweep 
away whole generations of mankind, overwhelm the 
cheerful villages with sand, and leave nothing but arid 
wastes and stagnant pools behind them. 
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It ia'Blso quite impoeaible to convinoe them, tb«t tb* 
British conetitation, — that ancient mansion, in whi(di 
they and all their servants were born, with its machi' 
collated tower at one corner, its front of stone, its ha.ck 
of brick, and deep moat all round it, — ia not infinitely 
preferable to any new structure, however elegant, which 
the most skilful architect could build on the hill beside 
it. They cannot understand why they should renoniKSe 
the shelter of their old oaks, to seek the protection of 
Eoiserable plantations of Scotch firs and larches; thtf, 
like the low, cramped, lumbering rooms, hung roiiiltf.1 
with the family pictures, which seem to perpetuate tW 
presence of those, before whom they would blush to do 
what is mean or dishonourable, infinitely better than 
the spacious and well-proportioned halls and drawing-* 
rooms, which foreign builders have set up to eshibii 
large mirrors of plate glass, and make their old aDcestoi#l 
Ibok small. There has always been some defect in 
new house which they have visited, for which no beanty 
of exterior proportion, or splendour of internal decoration 
could compensate ; and whenever they have ventui 
abroad, they have found cause, amidst the glare 
glitter of foreign finery, to ftel the justice of the eno#»' 
miums lavished by foreigners on their own home; ttt 
regret the warm, comfortable, and commodious habitatioiJ 
in which they grew up from infancy to manhood, and 
which they still hope, notwithstanding the bold threats 
of agitators and incendiaries, to leave in good repai^J 
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to their children. Above all things, they cannot re- 
concile to their conscience, that any member of their 
family, who may be singular in his religious opinions, 
should employ the natural influcDce which he possesses 
to disturb the peace of mind and unsuspecting piety of 
the household. Indifference to religious doctrines seemE 
to them little better than infidelity. What the wise and 
learned and virtuous for many ages have believed, they 
are determined to hold fast, and they will not willingly 
appropriate any portion of their income to erect a chapel 
in the great hall, for the accommodation of the few do- 
mestics who have detected heresy in the parish pulpit. 
To these opinions a great majority of the people 
1 1^ England are attached. Men, however, of large and 
lotfomprehensive intelligence, who view the interests of 
I ^eir country from an eminence, unattainable to minds 
L of ordinary stature, see much to deplore in the unre- 
['Atrained influence of these antique and yet commend- 
L^ble prejudices. To them it appears, that the dangers 
U fLpprehended from local improvements, may be obviated 
by a skilful survey before they are attempted ; that in 
k widening the windows, or adding to the rooms of the 
Lold castle, as the wants or convenience of the family, 
k«r even the fashion of the day, may dictate, is, in truth, 
I lining no more than was done in the reigua of Elizabeth, 
Iff Charles, and of William; and they would mitigate 
L t90 jealous an attachment to one particular form of 
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diyine worship, by calling history to witness the cvib 
resulting from the conflicta of religious bigotry with 
religious euthusiasm, and the shame and discredit whiob 
|they have thrown on our common Christianity. . 

It would be no very easy matter to say what the precise 
principles of the modern Whigs are. Since the secession 
of the Rockingham party with Mr. Burke, deprived them 
of all weight and influence as a body, they have adopted a 
code of shifting expediency in which nothing seems settled 
pr ascertained, but of which the leading features are ft 
reckless appetite for experiment, a rooted hatred to estabr 
lished institutions, and an utter contempt for alt fixed and 
stable maxims of political conduct. What man, who 
knows any one of tlie leaders of the modern Whig party, 
can doubt that they have long been leagued with a 
class of men in Europe, who are constantly and busily 
employed in undermining religion, government, morab, 
manners, and laws? " The whole ancient order of things 
is, in their eyes, a confused heap of prejudices, which it 
it is their duty to explode ; and they conduct their apr 
proaches with no less malignant art than vigour and 
perseverance. They are careful that more shall always 
be meant than meets the eye or the ear; and it is their 
policy, for fear of exciting general alarm, never to push 
forward their whole designs at once. Wherever they 
directly attack, what they call one prejudice, they are sure 
to flatter another, they caress all by turns, that they may 



.strike at all a surer and more deadly blow. SometitneB 
they mtentionaily withhold their strength, that they may 
"throw their adversaries off their guard, and affect a mode- 
ration which they do not feel. Thus, to lull good and 
easy men into a iklse security, they ocasionally profess to 
desire no more than a half toleration, and a half liberty. 
They pay their court to kings, when they combat against 
feligion under the name of superstition ; they speak with 
reverence of priests, when they rise against monarchy by 
the name of despotism ; they secretly level their aim at the 
principles of both, when they seem only to be sporting 
with trifling abuses. They observe a treacherous silence on 
the consolations of piety, and the security of good govern- 
ment, while they are for ever crying out with indefatigable 
exertion against the crimes of fanaticism and tyranny^ 
They never express indignation at the guilt of that wrong 
and violence which the safety of society demands to be 
snppressed by punishment, but they censure in a tone of 
authoritative reprehension, kings, soldiers, priests, and 
magistrates, for the human blood shed in war, or by the 
band of criminal justice. In alt their enterprizes, their CTy 
of battle is "reason, toleration, and humanity. Their end' 
niversal demohtion ; theirmeans are deceit, fraud,"Jbi^ 
.fiilsehood." * ' "'"'' 
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MeVi,towhom ail acknowledged principles of public policy, 
religion, and law, arc matters of aupreme indifference, and 
who are hurried on by a vague, indefinite love of innova- 
tion, will often find plausible schemes and real improve- 
iDMita in their way, and the Whigs accordingly have been 
Mcaaionally associated with persons of eminent attach- 
ment to the constitution of their country, who were drawn 
to a connivance with sentiments and proceedings totally 
different from their serious and deliberate notions, in the 
hope that temporary acquiescence might enable them to 
promote the substantial good, which they had vainly strug- 
gled to effect alone. It is incredible how many were recon- 
ciled to an exterior union with the Whigs, for the sake of 
advancing the great question of Catholic Emancipation, 
The whole body of GrenviUes, fur instance, submitted for a 
length of time to a slur on their political consistency, in 
the hope of forwarding that important measure. Men in 
both houses were frequently induced by it to join their 
ranks, to whom the very name of Whig in it's most worthy 
acceptation was odious ; and it afforded to the bastard 
gathering of place-hunters, who have for the last thirty 
years " gone under the name of a family in which they are 
not legitimate but a disgrace," an opportunity of clandestine 
intrigue with persons of bght character and easy virtue, who 
had long plumed themselves on their early connexion with 
Mr. Pitt, and gloried in the name of Tories. Many, how- 
ever, who had been ostensibly united to the Whigs, by tl 
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deep sense of the necessity of restoring peace and tnn- 
quillity to Ireland, were disgusted at the strumpet effron- 
tery with which they seized on the opportunity afforded 
by a casual dove-tailing of their accommodating creed 
with some important features of Mr. Canning's polKty^to 
abandon all their pledges and professinns, and sell, ibrthe 
emoluments of inferior offices, their sordid and uncon- 
ditional submission. It were cruel to impute to hoed 
Lansdowne concesKions extorted from him like drops of his 
heart's blood. Mr. Brougham, not being satisfied with the 
Exchequer, and remembering what he had said of the 
" basest truckling to be found ia the whole history of :poU- 
' tical tergiversation," escaped, a little less spattered thaDihis 
fiiends. Lord Grey stood alone unsuspected, and incorrup- 
tible, charitably abstaining to impute uogenerous mothrts 
to men from whom he had expected better things, but who 
had not scrupled to betray him. " Jfon eadem EGtae, 
'Hon mens," said he, when he excused himself from aotiTc 
t opposition, and recorded his condemnation of the un- 
' worthy compact which stamped and dishonoured his 
, party. Under cover, however, of the Catholic Question, all 
the little Whigs crept into snug sinecures and subordinMc 
offices; a public abjuration being required from mosti:of 
>thein of the several questions, the recurrence of which had 
'been as regular as the sessional orders, while they fed on 
,the manna of hope deferred in the wilderness of OppMi- 



tion. He must indeed know little of Lord Grey, who 
hopes that his indolence will be conquered by the am* 
bition of leading the awkward squad who now sit on the 
left of Mr. Speaker! 

If the pictures above sketched, of the two parties whom 
it is hoped that " the pursuit of a common object may unite 
in opposition/' be correct, it must be obvious that there can 
be little congeniality of sentiment between them at present^ 
and that before they can act together to carry any point, 
however unimportant, one must make many forced 
marches, across hedges and ditches, and dirty lanes, ere it 
can hope to come within sight of the other. Nothing cer- 
tainly is known of the Dukes of Richmond and New- 
castle, of Lords Eldon and Chandos, of Sir Edward 
KnatchbuU or Sir Charles Wetherell, to make it probable 
that they will ever become the '* mean fawning parasitee** 
of Mr. Spring Rice, Sir James Graham, Lord Milton, or 
Mr. Brougham; These latter gentlemen, however, are, 
as it is said, much addicted to the amusement called 
stepple-chase, and are not likely to stick at any trifling 
obstacles which may intervene between them and oflSce, 
The distance between the two parties may,after all, be over- 
rated, and the difficulties prove much less than they at 
first appear. A closer inspection will better enable ns to 
judge of the possibility of surmounting them, and perhaps 
courage and bold riding is all that is required. 

The commercial measures of Lord Liverpool's adminis- 



tratJon introduced by Mr. Huskisson, and adhered io by 
the present administration, can hardly be excluded from 
this survey. These measures have hitherto been strongly 
opposed by the Ultra Tories, as mischievous innovations, 
destructive of domestic industry, and supported by the 
Whigs, as the first step towards the complete recognition 
of the principles of commercial fraedom so much eulogized 
by the Economists, and the total extirpation of all those 
errors and prejudices which had shackled the energies of 
our own trade, and restricted the productive industiy of the 
world. The Tories contend that the facilities afforded ti, 
the navigation of other countries, have been injurious to 
the British ship-owner, and that the introduction from 
foreign parts of the raw material of our manufactures, such 
i «• iron, hemp, and wool, has been ruinous to the mining 
and agricultural interests. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
assert that all the commercial embnirassments of the 
country, are attributable to the high price of the necessari^ 
I tf life, occasioned by the Corn Laws, which, by enhancing 
tile cost of labour, render our competition with the manu- 
factures of foreign countries difficult, if not impossible, and 
I deprive other nations of all inducements to supply them- 
I lelves with goods from Manchester, and Leeds, and Bir- 
I mingbam, by prohibiting the only commodities they can 
K^ve us in return. The former would at once restore the 
I fystem of bounties and protectingduties, re-establish the old 
I Mavigation Laws in all their rigour, and seek every oppor- 
I unity of evading the spirit of the reciprocity treaties, into 
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wnich we h&ve already entered ; the latter would ex| 
the scheme of Mr. Huskisson into a bona fide syetem of 
"Free Trade," commencing their operations by an im- 
mediate repeal of the laws by which the importation of 
foreign com is regulated, and admitting the agricultural 
and manufactured commodities of other countries, into un- 
fettered competition with corresponding articles of Britiab 
produce. It ie obvious to all, who are even moderately 
informed upon the subject, that the middle course between 
these opposite opinions, from which Mr. Huskisson never 
dreamt of departing, and to which the present mimsten 
are determined to adhere, is the only safe line to pursue. 
Mr. Huskisson lost all patience, when the application of 
the abstract theory of free trade to the present artificial 
system of this countiy, and of surrounding nations, was 
assumed to be part of his political creed. The economists 
of France and of America, have always ridiculed the 
notion of attributing his commercial policy to the progress 
of liberal and enlightened ideas ; representing it to their 
countrymen, as a system exclusively British, adopted 
simply to enable British interests to accommodate them- 
seWes to the altered condition of the world, consequent 
on the restoration of peace. We are entitled, however, 
to put tlie two extremes in juxta- position, and to inquire 
how it is possible that the Duke of Richmond 
Sadler should agree on this vitally important 
with Lord Lansdowne ant' " ~ 
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. Brougham ? 
luld be very amusing to hear Lord Eldon's c 



nentary on that learned gentleman's Local Court BiU. 
This attempt to "bring home justice to every man's door/' 
is the greatest absurdity that ever yet insulted the under- 
•tandiDg of the public. In one of the patriotic orationS) 
which were pronounced in the House of Commons when 
Buonaparte threatened a descent upon England, Lord 
Hawkesbury said, he was quite sure ",that Englishinea 
would resist the invader as lung as they bad an ii^.9b 
^f ground remaining, and a drop of blood to shed." Upo^ 
,which Mr. Fox, with great naivete, remarked, that he 
jiresumed, when the uoble lord spoke of the last drop 
of blood, and the last inch of ground, what he meant 
iWBs no more than a figure of speech. Mr. Broughajoi 
would do well to remember that there are a number, of 

^expressions to be met with in common parlance which, 
the moment they cease to be understood as mere Qgu^nes 
of speech, become perfectly ridiculous. No more Sagrant 

einBtaDce can be adduced of this sort of absurdity, than 
itbe notion of realizing the Utopian scheme of adii^iiiis- 

t4eriog justice upon each man's threshold. It staggers 
, credulity to suppose that any one, who pretends to be 
iquainted with the science of English jurisprudence, 
, should ever have harboured this imagination. That a 
local court should be sitting, all the year round, in every 
jCDunty in England, the superior courts being at the same 
.time open in London, could never have been contemplated 
»y any one wjip b^, not J'ully . nubile iMP .^'^ uiiiid.with 



Mr. Jerenusih B«oihaii% to break down all the existing 
laws of evidence, and pot the properties and repataiioDe of 
men in peril, oa the merest probabilities and ccmjecturesi 
No person can read the abstract of. the bill, as amended 
by the Committee, without seeing^ that, to *hope from its 
^actments any thing approaching to cheap and expe- 
ditioufl justice, is the most preposterous of all expectar 
tions. Nothing short of a regular establishment of race 
hordes with cars on rail*roads, could provide for the scam* 
paring of.wva voce testimony from one end of the country 
tp the other, in obedience to the innumerable Jack 
Riigbys who are to be scattered over England. A wit^ 
ness comes from a banking-house in Newcastle-uponit- 
Tyne to Maidstone, in obedience to his subpcena^ but 
the press of business prevents the cause coming on at 
that fitting ; the adjournment day is fixed at Rochester^ 
aofl the ordinary judge must travel through: Ramsgate, 
Dover, Canterbury, Gravesend, Dartford, Romney, and 
Hythe, ere the luckless clerk can hope to be relieved 
from dancing attendance, or be permitted to return to 
the North. Nothing equal to this has ever come under 
our notice since the pious suggestion of one Dr. Shep- 
pard, of a bishoprick at the Cape, for the incumbent 
of whiehy Bombay, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, Van Dieman^s Land, and Prinoe 
Edwegrd^s Island, were chalked out as an annual visitation. 
The opportunities of oppression furnished to rich suitors 



by this Local Court Bill surpass all belief. If they art 
dissatisfied with the decision of the judge ordinary, they 
may appeal to the judge of assize; if dissatisfied with 
the judge of assize, they may appeal to the euperior 
courts, so that, in truth, one appeal more is given to a 
vexations litigant than it is possible, in the ordinary 
course of practice, he should have at present. If the 
object had been that all secret scandal should be made 
public, all injuries be revenged, all oppression obtain 
the sanction of law, all animosities be perpetuated, no 
surer mode could be suggested for the purpose than 
that which is here devised. But the contemptible foUy 
of its machinery is the smallest evil of the hill. Its' 
certain eftects upon the profession of the law, would be 
in the last degree injurious and degrading. At present- 
we have a learned and enlightened bar, animated by 
a strong sense of honour, and totally removed from all 
temptation, or opportunity of chicane; a pure and inde- 
pendent bench, to which suitors look up with unflinching 
confidence of obtaining justice. This bill establishes a 
miserable coterie of outcast barristers, to plead before 
a set of mongrel magistrates, a cross between squires 
and judges, who being excluded from all profes- 
sional pursuits, are to preside over the " petty war of 
village vexation," to the certain ruin of all respect 
for the judicial character, and the creation of a perfect 
Babel of national jurisprudence. :..,.. ,.,., ,... 
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On what ground does Mr. Brougham claim the rightr 
of huDtiug down the inferior branch of the profcB 
as if it were composed of wild beasts? No man wi)i^ 
has any property to tnanagCf or any confidence to repi 
can be ignorant that men of high honour, famUy i 
education, are to be found among solicitors and attoriu 
who might well stand comparison with the mighty a 
locrats of the bar. These men have long been anxious 
to obtain institutions which might protect them from 
diigraceful communion with unprincipled intruders, bi^ 
Hia reformers of the law have uever once deigned to lea^| 
their aid to this most praiseworthy and necessary object. 
This bill embodies all the insuhing scurrility which sa- 
tirists have heaped on a profession, in which succeas 
cannot be attained without a liberal education, characte^4 
and respectability ; it presumes a set of gentlemen, j 
whom the most unbounded trust, the most intimate < 
fidence is placed, to be little better than rogues and'^ 
vagabonds ; it gives the authority of legislative recc^i- 
tion to one of the most mischievous, of popular delusions ; 
and will be, if it should become law, the most despotic 
and tyrannical ordinance that ever entered into the heart 
ofWhig to conceive. But it is quite impossible the biU 
should pass. 

It is now seven years since the House of Commopafl 
resolved : " That it is expedient to adopt eHectual i 
decisive BUABurcs for ameliorating the condition of I 
.ouad avort wiuiKiia.i(iJeai ■"■• 
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sTave population of his Majesty's colonies : tint through 
a determined and persevering, but at the same time judi- 
cious and temperate enforcement of such measures, the 
House loots forward to a progressive improvement in tht 
character of the slave population, such as may prepare 
them for a participation in those civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of hia Majesty's sub- 
jects. That this House ia anxious for the object at the 
earliest period that shall be compatible with the well being 
of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the Colonics, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration of private 
property." 

In conformity with the spirit of this just and prudent 
resolution, the Government at home have long been 
engaged in devising measures for the improvement of 
the condition of the slave population of the West Indies. 
They have openly declared to the Colonial Assemblies, 
that they consider them entitled, in common with all otlier 
classes of his Majesty's subjects, to the parental care of 
the British Legislature. Protectors have been appointed, 
to whom they might appeal in cases of cruelty on the part 
of the planters. The power of the master in inflicting 
punishment has been restrained ; an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in connection with the Church of England, and 
numerous missionary societies of all descriptions have been 
supported and encouraged, in the hope of raising them 
through the medium of education, to a just appreciation of 
the blessings of freedom ; and lastly, measures have been 
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taken to i^ecure justice to the Uacki^ by admittiD^ their 
testimony in courts of law, against the white population of 
the Colonies. None but the merest enthusiast can fail to 
see, in the measures already taken, a sincere and hearty de- 
sire on the part of Ministers to carry the resolution of 1823 
into full effect ; and if they have hitherto somewhat warily 
asserted the right of Pariiament to legislate on all subjects 
for the Colonies except taxation, it is because they still retain 
hopes of creating a kindly feeling between the masters and 
slaves, which may induce the former to appropriate the 
grace and merit of concession, and obviate the necessity of 
those rash and precipitate courses, the probable, result of 
which it were horrible to contemplate. 

Mr. Brougham, however, actuated by his ruling spirit of 
restlessness and impatience, and his miserable loveof popn-^ 
larity> finds the process of gradual improvement mudb too 
slow &>r him. Heedless of the encouragement of America, 
whioh holds outa temptation to the discontented Colonists, 
to seek for succour against what they deem the oppres- 
sions of England ; never dreaming of compensation for a 
pioperty which has been transmitted from generation to 
generation, under the solemn faith and guarantee ^ the 
British Public ; dead to all feelings of compassion for tb^ 
unfortunate families who, guiltless of the atrocities of 
slavery, would be the first victims of its rapid and terrible 
overthrow ; regardless even of the existence of the young, 
the old, and the infirm among the slaves themselves,— Mr. 
Brougham and his. satelhtes have dared to unfurl the 



of the people ? Will they stand by, whiie a blow is Btruot 
fit the English Hierarchy, through the sides of the Church 
of Ireland, that in due course of time they may see the 
ininiaters of religion degraded into annuitants, or, as some 
tvould Htty, ainecurists of etate, the value of whose pen- 
sions shall rise and fall with tlie " Euripus of funda and 
actions," and cease altogether if financial difficulties over- 
take us? Are they content that the principles of piety 
and morahty shall be degraded into marketable commo- 
dities, to vary in price with the supply and demand, with 
the alternations of paper and metallic circulation; that 
they may be used when cheap, abstained from when d^ar, 
or subjected to scales of graduated duties, like oom or 
wool ? Do they desire to hear of tenders for the supply of 
'the people with religion, — so many communicants at so 
much per head, — as if they were sheep or beevfty; bo 
many ministers for so many pulpits, like lamp-lighteM' fbr 
BO many lamps? If not, how can they possibly support 
any government which is not pledged to maintain in 
'dignity and honour the religious estabhsbnient of the 
country ? How can they, on the ground of a grudge, 
natural enough in its origin, but certainly not justifiable 
now, risk the spoliation and ultimate destruction of that 
Church, the maintenance of whose rights and privileges 
tinimpaired, is mainly attributable to the joint efforts of 
themselves and of the very party who are now the objetts 
of their unreasoning and unjust resentment? Could the 
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themsclvefl, while Ministers set under the just influence 
of such recollections, and the assemblies are paralysed by 
the constant alarm of imminent rebellion ? It is the duty 
of the British Legislature to pursue, steadily and fear- 
lessly, the wise and enlightened course which it has traced 
for the abt^ition of the most loathsome blot that ever 
smeared the fair fame of n Christian people ; it is the 
-duty of the West InJia interest to co-operate, by all the 
means in their power, to this tardy reparation of national 
wrong; but if any man, — no matter how high in station, 
or great in the contemplation of his country, — shall be 
tempted, for the unworthy purpose of party agitation, to 
denounce the local governments to the black population, 
that man ia an enemy to his country and to mankind, and 
, on bis head will be the responsibility of horrors, " the like 
-cf which no eye hath seen, no heart conceived, and 
.which no tongue can adequately tell." 

Will the high Tories abandon the Church establishment 
to the tender mercies of men, whose public conduct baa 
been marked by a studied indifference to all religions, 
avowing that they think one j ust as good as the other, and 
all equally superfluous? Are they prepared for parlia- 
mentary returns of the number of adherents to the Church 
of England, to Catholicity, Methodism, Calvinism, Unita- 
I, Judaism, Infidelity, whereon a legislative resolu- 
tion niay be founded, that the first, second, third, or 
.fourdii, as the case may be, is the religion of the majority 



of the people ? Will they stand by, while a blow is stnioV 
at the English Hierarchy, through the sides of the Chureh 
of Ireland, that in due course of time they may see the 
ministers of religion degraded into annuitants, or, ag some 
'Would say, ainecurists of state, the value of whose pen- 
sions shall rise and fall with the " Euripus of funda and 
actions," and cease altogether if financial difficulties over- 
take na? Are they content that the principles of piety 
and morahty shall be degraded into marketable cobhoO- 
dities, to vary in price with the supply and demand, with 
the alternations of paper and metallic circulation; that 
they may be used when cheap, abstained from when dBar, 
or subjected to scales of graduated duties, like com or 
wool? Do they desire to hear of tenders for the supply of 
the people with religion, — so many communicants at' so 
much per head, — as if they were sheep or beeves'; so 
many ministers for so many pulpits, like lamp-lighteM for 
80 many lamps ? If not, how can they possibly support 
any goTernmeni which is not pledged to maintain in 
"dignity and honour the religious estabhshment of the 
country ? How can they, on the ground of a grudge, 
natural enough in its origin, but certainly not justifiable 
now, risk the spoliation and ultimate destruction of that 
Church, the maintenance of whose rights and privileges 
unimpaired, is mainly attributable to the joint efforts of 
themselves and of the very party who are now the objects 
of their unreasoning and unjust resentment? Could the 



Duke o£ Ricbmoiid place his hand upon his heart, and 
pledge his honour, that he believes the Duke of Wellington 
01' Sir Robert Peel disaHected to the Church of England ? 
Would the Duke of Newcastle or Sir Edward Knatchbull ? 
Would Lord Etdon, at the close of a long life of hoaour- 
4^le devotion to the interests of the Protestant faith, 
•toop " to unloose Jua reputation and spend his rich 
Dpinion," by the counteaance of a calumny so base and 
groundless ? Yet this is the only ground on which 
the high Tories have sought to justify their alienation 
from the Duke of Wellington's administration. Hitherto 
aJlowance baa been made for the sudden laceration of 
feelings which these high-minded and con^jcientioas men 
were known to have cherished, with a fidelity of attach- 
ment which neither the allurements of place, nor the 
ineoleace of triumphant faction were strong enough to 
((Tercome. The people have borne with them when they 
bcoke their sullen silence with angry expressions of discon- 
tent, and bitter complaints that they had been betrayed, 
It were tedious to repeat the circumstances which have 
made it clear to all whom anger has not hood-winked 
against conviction, that the concession of the Catholic 
clatmft was not made in the spirit of carelessness for the 
safety of the Protestant Establishment, nor under the in- 
flnence of that indifference to all religions, by which the 
votaries of liberalism are distinguished. Sir Robert Peel 
brought m the bill with undisguised reluctance, as a 




measure, not of clioice, but of necesuity. Had he thrown 
<2iimBelf into the arms of the faction who supported the 
'Catholics, with that amiable tmpai-tiality which now 
itfompts theun to support the Jews, the high Tories might 
have some cause to complain of treachery. But sup- 
|)Osing they had been betrayed, would that justify them in 
betraying the People? Let them depend upon it they 
Wnnot much longer persist in unprincipled opposition, or 
act on the unworthy dictates of revenge. They are called 
ypon by every consideration of duty, and of patriotism, to 
qtect between two parties, one of which is pledged to 
maintain those establitihments of which the other has swoni 
the demohtion. Let them look to this in time. Their own 
faouour and sincerity, the safety of their country is at stake. 
yf Parliamentary Reform. The high Tories must oppose 
)t> It is a question on which they cannot ditler with 
^e members of the Duke of WeUington's administration, 
m the remnant of Mr. Canning's party. One or two hot- 
jheaded zealots may possibly court fraternity with the 
Jacobins, under the influence of that pitiful spite which 
prompted them in the early paroxysms of their iiidignatioD 
to vote the Bishops out of the House of Lords, but the 
great body are much too wise and sensible to tolerate 
a misalliance with such people : and the speech of Sir 
Edwai'd Knatchbull at the Kent election, may enable us to 
form some conjecture of the reception which oveitures 
from the more moderate reformers would receive. The 
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ftfet ts, thatlro Tory of any conlplexion can possibly ntritt 
wHh any Reformer of the present day. They not only d« 
not agree on 6rat principles, but they differ on the defini* 
tion of terms. They do not mean the same thing by tho 
woid Reform, nor any thing hke the same thing. The 
true sense of the word Reform, is to amend by restoration 
and repair: and in that sense it was employed at the era of 
otti Religious Reformation. The clamourers for Refomr 
Ih Parliament, at least all but the very ignorant among 
tltem, know, that in that acceptation, Reform would not 
Suit their purpose, for — as Mr. Fox suggested when the 
hotion of remodelling the House of Commons was first 
bitoaohed by Mr. Pitt, — to return to the franchise granted 
by the charter of Henry VI., would be to disfranckise 
the great body of English Freeholders. They are equally 
unwilling to increase the influence of the countiea, (tht 
leading feature of Mr. Pitt's bill), though they boast bo in- 
continently, when by a combination of lucky accidents 
tMey are endured as their representatives. After assunua^ 
that the constitution of the House of Commons ia deg^ 
nerate, and rejecting the conclusions to which that position 
Would inevitably lead, they Claim on the part of the 
" People" as distinguished from Hie privileged orders, the 
m^stracy, the clergy, and the Court, that none but tbeir 
bona yid3 nominees should ait in the House of Commons. 
With the present constitution of that House they quan-el 
on this ground alone, that a large portion of -it's n 
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owe their geate to the inflnence, direct or iodirect, of the 
Aristocracy and the Court. To destroy the effect of this — 
in their view — UDCOofititutioQal influence, they propoee to 
take away its direct exercise altogether, and so to extend 
the elective franchise that its indirect exertion shall b« 
ineffectual whenever it shall suit the policy or tlie caprice 
of the leaders of the multitude. If you point out to them 
fte danger that the multitude would be misted, and mem- 
bers meanly qualified returned to Parliament, they tell 
you that this evil would speedily cure itself; that in its 
otmost excess it is more tolerable than the existing syatem ; 
tiiat the ptHsible extravagandes of factious and unqualified 
men would be corrected by the general temper of the 
House, and at all events meet au effective antidote in the 
powers vested, by the constitution, in the peerage and the 
Crown. 

- This theory, in which the word, people, is used as a mere 
v^onime for multitude, is very impudently assumed to 
he the true scheme of the British coustitutiou. That the 
members of the House of Commocs are not, and never 
were, the representatives of the people in this sense, is 
aA>undantIy clear; and that they never can be while 
an hereditary peerage and monarchy are maintained is 
bqtially obvious. The co-existence of the two housca, 
USa distinct branches of the legislature, until now, can 
tnly be explained by that general good understanding 
i^fWely interrupted, and never for any length of time) 



which has prevailed between them on a vast ninjoriti 
of important questions. 

It was intended, by those who laid the foundation ofoiti 
system of civil polity, that any casual misunderstandii^ 
which might exist between the dififerent ranks and ordef 
which enter into that complex idea, to which alone tUj 
word people is properly applied, should be diet 
where all are represented, — in the House of ComnionJ 
They knew very well, that if two assemblies, eqaal iffl 
power, and opposed in real or apparent interests, wei 
constituted, that mutual distrust and jealousy murt--' 
speedily impair the credit and authority of both. They 
therefore blended all the multifarious interests, in the due 
combination of which, are the strength, and wealth, and 
power, and honour of a great community, in thatportioB 
of the legislature to which the most important fimctions 
were entrusted ; not doubting that intelligence and patriot- 
ism would exert a just influence over its counsels, and 
providing a remedy in the royal prerogative and the 
House of Lords for what was looked upon as a mere pos- 
sibility, the temporary attainment by one or more of its 
component parts, of a mischievous and undue supremacy. 
That this union of sentiment has not been injurious to 
the public welfare, is accounted for by the simple cir- 
cumstance, that the interests of the higher classes of 
society are, when properly understood, identified with 
the interests of those whom the accidents of birth i 



fortune have placed in less coDspicuous £tatiout<. Com- 
«aoa sense has done much ; the general diHuBion of 
knowledge has done more, to make this identity of in- 
terest apparent, not only to the governors, but to the 
governed. Were it otherwise, the small share of popu- 
larity which the vaiious schemes of reform have ever 
obtained, would be utterly inexplicable. If this theory 
of representation, per capita, \n the House of Commons, 
should ever be reduced to practice, the British constitu- 
tion iSr indeed, in jeopardy. Repeated collisions between 
the two branches of the legislature would speedily deprive 
both of dignity and confidence. Every new election would 
add strength to the Commons, and farther depreciate tlie 
Lords, until occasional indiscretion in their own proceed- 
ings, had combined with the repeated assaults of bold and 
desperate innovators, to prove, to the satisfection of all 
men, that an hereditary peerage, degraded as it then 
would be, is an utter inutility, if not worse. 

Yet the men who project this alteration in the House 
of Commons, profess to cousider the House of Lords as a 
sacred branch of the constitution ; they take no exception 
to the privileges of its members, the mode of their ap- 
pointment, or the powers possessed by them as a body, 
thoughf in truth, these are all open to numberless theo- 
retical objections, and would be intolerable but for the 
connection iu feeling and interest (vhich exists between it 
and the House of Commons. To say the truth, our mo- 



item Libemh fiave not read the history of neighbouring 
states for nothing. They know, that to give a preponde- 
rating influence to the multitude in the choice of the 
members of the Houee of Commons, must, evBntually, 
degrade the ofBce of the Peerage and the Crown. Why 
create alarm by the exhibition of their whole design at 
once ? Why not caress one prejudice while they attack 
another? Why labour to demonstrate, as a second theo- 
Tem, what follows as a corollary from the first ? 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the high Tories, the 
Duke of Welhngton's friends, and those of the late Mr. 
'Canning, are all equally opposed to this species of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Would the Whigs support it? Then 
is no saying to what lengths the Whigs would go to ob- 
•tain or retain office. Lord Grey, in early life, preferred 
universal suffrage to no reform, and actually proposed a 
plan which bears a close resemblance to that absurdity. 
Time, however, has mellowed the opinions of his Lord- 
-ship on this and on other subjects. Lord Lansdowoeis 
the most moderate of all reformers. The Lords Durham 
and Holland, and Sir James Graham and Lord Milton, 
have no distinct opinions of their own, and would go great 
■ lengths, de ban grt, with a strong current of popularity. 
So unsettied have the notions of the modem Whigs been 
on the subject of reform, that no man among them, ex- 
cept Mr. Broi^ham, whom nobody trusts, who has no- 
thing to lose, and who despairs of qU power but such as is 
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■ lexercised by popular eloquence in public astsemblias, hie 

bitherto avowed his approbation of this numerical ay«teai 

an itB full extent. 

. It now appears, that he is determioed to become the 

champion of reform, in the lai^est sense in which that word 
.Jias hitherto been used j lie has openly declared to those 

.3vho had before set up the banner of annual parliamente 

■wad universal suffrage, that if the measure which he first 

presets to the notice of the house does not comprise those 
.objects, it is only because he fears to excite alarm, land 

irritate too strenuouR an opposition. He will give i«pre- 
-sentatives to the great towns of England ; he will destroy 

ithe franchises of non-resideut freemen; he will give. 4he 

-nght of voting to all inhabitant householders. Id couRties 
i^e will place copyholders on a footing with freeholders, he 
. will have the poll taken in the same day in every parish in 

England, and shorten the duration of parliaments. 

' To call tills scheme by any other name than a total, 
'-absolute, radical change in the coustitution of the ooao- 
tutry, is the extreme of folly and imbecility. Its object 
lObviously is, to creaite an exact local represeutation, by 
insising^, in the jnercantile and manufacturing districts, a 

ftoweiful opposition to the just and legitimate inSuance 
■ «f hereditary rank and property ; while, on the other haod, 
' it will be enfeebled by a mode of collecting the suffrages 
>4Df counties, which must give to those districts in which 
tike population is- greatest, a certain and uDCcmtrcdlable 

ascendancy. A system similai' to this has already neu- 



tralised the influence uf the motit enlightened membi 
of tlie American congresE!, and forced upon that assemU 
a scheme of commerciul legislation which is a disgi 
to the age. A Houae of Commons thus chosen^ willy*" 
of necessity, be com]>osed of the newly fortunate, of 
little neighbourhoods, or men of newspaper notoriety, 
whose ordinary pursuits and occupations of life place 
them continually before the public ; " who have no pre- 
vious fortune or character at stake ; and who cannot be 
expected tu bear with moderation, or to conduct with 
discretion, a power which they themselves, more than 
any others, must be surprised to find in their haada." 
Such men will be the ready instruments of faction, the 
convenient tools of those who, at the time of their elec- 
tion, shall be the acknowledged heads of the tiers etal^ 
the leaders of the democracy of England. 

These are the notions which, under the pretence of 
Whig Principles and Parliamentary Reform, a number of 
discontented, restless, indefetigable agitators are asso- 
ciated to propagate, and which all good men should... 
unite to oppose. If they would confine their efforts ] 
the puiiiicHtion of our representative system, by the < 
rectioQ of notorious abuses in corrupt boroughs, 
the prevention of that dbgraceful practice which cei 
peers have introduced, of punishing by legal confiscatioi 
and destitution the honest and independent exercise of t 
elective franchise, they would deserve well of their counti 
but to ml down coolly and deliberately, to subvert a comi 
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stitotion of goveroment which has long been "the pride 
and boast of Englishmen, the theme of the eloquent, the 
pattern for politicians, the meditation of the philosopher, 
the admiration and envy of the world," in the hope of 
nubstituting some new contrivance of their own, which 
■hall be free from the imperfections incident to all human 
institutions, argues such an intolerable degree of pre- 
sumptuous arrogance, that one camiot help inquiring whd 
"the great magicians are, who have ventured to put forth 
these magnificent pretensions, 

" Personal topics may be invidious ;" but when the 
4]uea6on is, whether this great nation shall be ruled after 
a new fashion, totally alien to it's former habits and pre- 
dilections, it surely may be lawful to ask what claims 
.the party, which affects to introduce such novelties, may 
have on the esteem and confidence of the people ? Do 
the Whigs count among them men to whom, supposing 
a total change in our commercial, colonial, juridical, eccle- 
siastical, constitutional polity liad been resolved on, it's 
conduct could be safely entrusted ? Have they, during 
the last fifty years, given such pledges of wisdom, in- 
tegrity, purity, talent, and consistency, as can induce 
us to place implicit reliance in their judgment and pa- 
triotism? Alas! a "damned spot" has been seared upon 
them by the ablest portion of the British press, that faith- 
ful mirror which concentrates the scattered rays of the 
public mind ; which, for the sake of the principles they 
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once adrocated, and the great men who were once anioDg 
them, had long thiown a deceitful lustre over their disas- 
ters and disgrace, until repeated instances of incorrigible 
profligacy compelled it to proclaim that they were a " base 
ajid hollow faction," which neither king nor people could 
trust. The claims of Lord Holland, Lord Althorp. Lord 
Nugent, Mr, Spring Rice, Mr. Stanley, Sir Jamea Gra- 
ham, and Sir James Macintosh, to conduct the govern- 
ment of this great empire, it would, indeed, be " cruel to 
examine." Never, until now, did any one of them, except 
the &rBt, pretend to responeible employment. They, how- 
ever, are but the horses of the car of Liberalism ; aod if a 
J'onsonby, or a Tiemey, or a Fox, still occupied it's seat, 
they might keep the old accustomed course of constitu- 
tional opposition ; but they will assuredly start, run wide, 
and rush out of that path into boundless space, if un- 
restrained by the loose reins, and maddened by the 
tremendous scourge of the Phaeton of the House of CofQr 
mons. ^fl 

forty years ago there existed a great Empire, govaiatl^ 
by au ancient race of Princes, under a constitution 
which, if maintained in its original purity, would have 
afforded as sure a. guarantee for national wealth, and 
national happiness, as any form of Government which the 
world had seen. This nation, long celebrated for loyalty to 
it's KingB, and attachment to it's religion, had flourisheil 
■for thirteen centuries in the midst of Europe 
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'astonished by the glory of it'a arms, and adorned by the 
elegance of it's manners, the perfection of it's legislation, 
and the splendid monuments of human geniaa, by which 
literature, art, and acience, had conspired to enrich it. In 
*he fonrteenth age, the destructive blight of civil mianile 
taught men to ponder on disorganizing principles, by the 
inflnence of which the Court lost all respect, the Church all 
reverence, the magistracy all public confidence, the nobles 
all kindly feeling, and all compassion for their dependents. 
Financial difficulties were the certain consequence of lavish 
expenditure, and iniquitous privileges were opposed to 
their relief, which the irresolution of a weak, but well 
meaning prince, prevented Malesherbes and Turgot from 
destroying. An appeal to the Nation at large, became 
jiecessary to re-establish the just power and resources Af 
Government, and the question of numerical Tepreieitialion 
in the States-General, was the first point proposed to 
the assembled People. That, carried against ike Court, 
a great Revolution was complete; the revenues of the 
Church, the honours of the nobility, Uie influence of the 
<>rown, were all insnfficient to withstand the resistless 
-iQomentum of the multitude. Every object whi^ the 
illusion of distance, and of opinion, had arrayed in 
dignity and splendour, seemed on close inspection, as it 
was, corrupt and despicable. The clei^y, instead of en- 
couraging just reform, came forward in a state of panic 
fear, with unprincipled concessions. The undoubted pre- 



ostentatiously threw off the mask, and pledged himself to 
change, remodel, reconstruct all the institutions of his 
country. In the Assembly he was distinguished by a 
force of expression, a keenness of satire and of irony, a 
Timlence of invective, a daring audacity of language, 
which awed and confounded competitioa. This rare 
combination of talents produced the effect which might 
have been expected on a body in which the popular 
representation predominated. Mirabeau, by the mere 
power of resistless eloquence, ruled France, while he 
lived, in defiance of the King, the Nobles, and the 
Clei^. 

Why do we refer to this leaf in the history of France, in 
discussing the state of parties and politics in England ? 
Is it that we apprehend, from the bold threats and pro- 
jects of innovators here, the effect which was produced! 
by similar excesses in France? Is it to warn tiiose who 
are friendly to rational improvements, to desist until the 
political horizon is clear, and the surface of society cairn ? 
Is it to create alaim and distrust in the minds of timid 
patriots, by representing the country to be in danger, and 
thus scare the statesmen of the day from just and tempe- 
rate reforms? Far from it. To us it appears that at no 
epoch of British history had Englishmen so much cause to 
be proud of the constitution under which they live, as at 
the present moment. What, in truth, is the object of the 
efforts made by other nations to alter their institutions, 
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but to. produce in them a closer resemblance to om 
own? It were, indeed, marvellous if the aound and 
stable part of the British public were out of himiour with 
a (onn of govemmeDt, which the wise and patriotic of all 
other countries continue to admire and envy. 

Between the condition of Fraiice in 1789, and the 
condition of England now, there ia scarcely one point of 
resemblance. The diseemination of pernicious doctrines 
has been conducted with the same activity here as there, 
but the seed has falleo on a less grateful soil, and the 
harvest is scanty indeed. Our church is still respected, 
our aristocracy pure and independent, and public opinion 
influential and enlightened. "We have an order which 
keeps all things fast in their places, and which renders it 
quite impossible that any man should be enabled, either 
by royal power or popular delusion to elevate himself 
above a certain very limited point, so as to endanger his 
own fall, or the ruin of bis country." Such a man as 
Mirabeau might with us,, be the organ of a powerful party, 
and the idol, possibly, for a time, of popular adoration; 
but until our present constitution is overthrown, and a 
system of numerical representation established, nothing 
but tlie profhgacy of unprincipled factions could raise 
him to the dictatorship of England. 

Whether it be possible that men opposed to each other 
onevery conceivable question of public policy, should enter 
into an unholy compact to seize upon power, that it may 
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